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The    American    Background 

ONE  of  the  most  condescending  of  periodicals  in  New  York  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  smartness  and,  apparently,  edited  by 
those  whose  whole  experience  with  America  consists  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  scarcely  a  generation,  had  occasion  recently  to  point 
out  that  the  exhibition  of  the  interiors  of  the  Powel  House  from  Phil- 
adelphia at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  indicated  that  we  were 
"becoming  conscious"  of  our  American  background.  This  idea  that 
we  are  "just  becoming  conscious"  of  our  extremely  honorable  tra- 
ditions in  the  matter  of  those  amenities  and  pleasances  that  made  the 
American  mansion  and  the  American  home  so  much  admired  by  the 
French  officers  who  came  over  here  in  the  Revolution,  as  detailed  in 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Sherrill's  very  delightful  book  relating  their  experi- 
ences, is  one  of  those  absurdities,  untrue,  grotesque  and  distorted  in 
every  aspect,  that  is  a  variation  of  that  greater  absurdity  that  we 
have  no  background  at  all,  either  in  arts  or  letters.  This  "no  back- 
ground" idea  is  the  favorite  doctrine  of  the  "intelligentsia"  now  so 
conspicuous  in  that  hectic  literary  world  that  reveals  itself  not  only 
in  the  radical  weekly  publications  of  New  York,  but  even  in  the 
weekly  literary  reviews  of  great  newspapers  that  one  would  suppose 
knew  better.  One,  however,  pricks  the  bubble  of  this  condescension 
when  one  points  out  that  those  who  are  loudest  in  their  claim  that 
America  has  no  background  really  mean  only  one  thing — that  they 
have  no  background  of  their  own  in  America ;  and  secondly,  that 
blinded  by  the  old  superiority  complex  of  recently  arrived  Europeans, 
avidly  assumed  by  them,  they  are  too  indifferent  and  too  lazy  to  get 
at  the  facts  of  the  case  at  first  hand,  and,  consequently,  it  is  really  an 
evidence  of  their  own  ignorance  that  they  are  now  expressing  sur- 
prise at  the  museum  revelations  of  the  long  inheritance  of  comeliness 
and  beauty  in  surroundings  in  house,  in  garden  and  in  interiors,  as 
well  as  in  achievements  in  the  fine  arts  and  the  decorative  arts,  that 
is  indubitably  American, 

None  familiar  with  the  general  exhibitions  of  American  art 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  or,  what  is  more  important  for  Philadel- 
phians,  the  signal  exhibition  of  domestic  and  decorative  arts  which 
have  been  the  backbone  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum's  contribution 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  finer  and  finest  sides  of  American 
life,  past  and  present,  have  had  any  excuse  within  fifty  years,  so  far 
as  Philadelphia  is  concerned,  for  any  ignorance  as  to  what  the  Amer- 
ican background  has  been,  was  and  is  today.  Ignoring,  for  one 
moment,  the  public  presentation  of  such  things  in  museums  which 
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inevitably  fall  behind  actual  experience  in  the  home,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  been  singularly  blessed  in  this  city  in  that  v^e  have 
had  any  number  of  gifted  individuals  and  leading  families,  w^ho  not 
only  were  conscious  of  the  American  background  in  their  own  experi- 
ence but  knew  its  wide  extent  and  its  relatively  great  age  through 
their  interest  as  collectors  and  connoisseurs.  It  is  sometimes  over- 
looked, for  instance,  in  the  issue  of  the  fine  arts,  that  when  it  is  re- 
called that  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  held  its  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  Annual  Exhibition  this  year  that  such  a  date  not  only 
means  something  here  but  would  mean  something  in  any  country. 
For  while  the  Royal  Academy  of  Great  Britain  was  formed  in  1768 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  one  who  organized  it,  and  who  became 
its  second  president  in  1792,  was  Benjamin  West,  born  on  the  campus 
of  Swarthmore  College  in  1738  and  who,  at  twenty-five,  not  only  was 
the  favored  court  painter  to  George  III,  but,  more  than  that,  through 
the  fact  that  his  atelier  in  London  became  the  actual  home  of  a  score 
or  more  of  the  greatest  of  our  earlier  portrait  painters,  became  the 
founder  of  the  American  school.  These  students  included  Gilbert 
Stuart  himself,  Morse,  who,  though  more  famous  as  the  inventor  of 
the  telegraph,  was  a  superb  portrait  painter  and  in  1826  founded  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York,  which  is  now  making 
elaborate  preparations  to  celebrate  in  1926  this  determining  date; 
Charles  Wilson  Peale,  who,  credited  with  the  founding  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts  here  in  1805,  really  started  to  organize  it  in 
1791 ;  Copely,  Sully,  Allston  and  others.  But  more  than  that  it  is  also 
to  be  remembered  that  what  was  essentially  a  group  of  men  inter- 
ested in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  Junto  was  formed  in  Philadelphia 
under  Franklin  as  early  as  1727  among  people  of  culture  who  knew 
the  elegances  of  life  and  this  organization  became  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society  in  1769,  while  the  Royal  Institution  in  London,  a 
somewhat  similar  body,  was  not  formed  until  1799. 

Moreover,  the  idea  that  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  as  compared 
with  Europe,  the  American  settlements  were  still  crudely  aboriginal 
must  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  fact  that  Arthur  Young  in  his  Travels 
in  France  between  1750  and  1789  shows  that  outside  of  the  few  cities 
the  countryside  and  townside  life  of  France  was  of  the  most  incred- 
ibly wretched  description  without  comforts  and  conveniences  for  most 
of  the  people  and  inconceivably  barbarous  for  the  peasantry.  Ger- 
many was  in  worse  condition,  as  to  roads  and  homes,  a  Serbonian  bog, 
and  England  only  in  a  better  condition  so  far  as  the  upper  classes 
went  since  Fiske  Kimball,  who  has  done  more  than  anybody  else  in 
his  ''Architecture  in  the  History  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the  Republic" 
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to  prove  the  high  character  of  the  American  background  in  domestic 
arts,  points  out  that  the  workingmen  living  in  log  huts  in  America 
were  better  housed  than  their  wretched  compatriots  whom  they  had 
left  behind  on  the  other  side.  Kimball  shows  also  that  while  we  did 
very  well  with  the  Colonial  or  Georgian  style,  developing  it  out  of 
English  usage  of  the  Renaissance,  that  we  made  a  "much  more  dis- 
tinct and  characteristic  achievement"  in  architecture  in  what  he 
points  out  is  the  "classical  style"  of  the  early  Republic  and  he  adds : 

"The  classical  revival  was,  to  be  sure,  a  movement  which 
had  its  beginnings  abroad,  and  which  there  also  had  the 
same  ultimate  ideal,  the  temple.  By  priority  in  embodiment 
of  this  ideal,  however,  and  by  greater  literalness  and  univer- 
sality in  its  realization,  America  reveals  an  independent 
initiative.  As  to  the  origin  and  antecedents  of  American 
classic  buildings  it  will  suffice  here  to  recall  that  the  Virginia 
Capitol,  designed  in  1785,  preceded  the  Madeleine  in  Paris, 
first  of  the  great  European  temple-reproductions,  by 
twenty-two  years ;  and  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
built  1819  to  1826  antedated  the  corresponding  foreign  ver- 
sions of  the  Parthenon,  the  National  Monument  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  Walhalla  at  Regensburg,  by  ten  years  or 
more.  The  adoption  of  the  temple  form  there  for  buildings 
devoted  to  practical  use  came  later,  in  the  Birmingham  Town 
Hall  (1831)." 

Without  going  into  detail  of  what  this  early  determination  of 
classical  effects  in  our  public  buildings  meant,  save  for  one  thing  and 
that  is  that  it  has  made  Washington  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the 
world  beyond  all  cavil,  and,  coming  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question 
of  the  fine  arts  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  there  is  an  absolutely 
perfect  line  of  descent  to  the  portrait  painters  and  figure  painters  also 
in  the  current  exhibitions  in  the  Academy  here  and  the  Academy  of 
Design  in  New  York,  from  West  through  Stuart,  Peale,  Sully,  Neagle, 
Sully's  son-in-law  (1799-1865)  who  is  to  have  a  special  exhibition  of 
his  works  here  at  the  Academy  in  a  month,  Schuessle,  famous  for  his 
painting  "The  Iron  Master  Before  Solomon"  a  teacher  in  the  Acad- 
emy, then  Eakins,  Chase,  Henri,  and  through  the  Academy,  as  well 
as  through  Henri,  Bellows,  Glackens,  Shinn  and  Luks,  Seyffert,  etc., 
to  say  nothing  of  the  elder  Boston  School  of  Hunt  and  Sargent  and 
the  New  York  School  deriving  from  Morse  and  Huntington.  More- 
over, not  only  have  the  portrait  painters  of  America  more  than  held 
their  own,  giving  us  a  background  which  has  now  brought  it  about 
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that  the  portrait  work  of  all  the  early  periods  is  commanding  high 
prices,  but  we  have  done  another  almost  miraculous  thing  and  that 
is  that  through  the  Hudson  River  School  of  Thomas  Cole,  Durant, 
Kensett,  Bierstadt,  the  Morans,  Wyant,  Homer  D.  Martin  and  Inness, 
we  have  thrown  an  undying  glamor  and  a  poesy  over  that  most  re- 
fractory if  beautiful  of  natural  aspects,  the  American  landscape, 
assisted  in  the  poetical  phase  of  it,  so  far  as  the  Hudson  Valley  goes, 
by  literature  in  the  shape  of  Washington  Irving ;  who,  by  the  way, 
is  viewed  as  having  not  only  created  a  romantic  background  in  his 
own  country  but  of  having  done  a  like  signal  service  for  Spain,  so 
that,  over  there,  they  are  going  to  honour  the  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  his  arrival  in  Spain,  in  1826,  next  year  by  an  Irving  commemora- 
tion. And  it  is  an  inspiring  thing  in  this  American  background  in  art 
that  the  Delaware  Valley  School,  really  the  Philadelphia  School,  with 
men  like  Redfield,  Garber,  Lathrop  and  Spencer  in  the  lead,  developed 
out  of  the  later  phases  of  the  Hudson  River  School  in  which  George 
Inness,  whose  paintings  now  have  a  value  that  puts  the  Barbizon 
School  of  France  quite  in  the  shade,  played  so  great  a  part.  The 
French,  it  is  true,  before  that  played  a  definite  part  in  inspiring  the 
American  School  of  intimate  landscapes  in  the  Seventies  and  Eighties, 
themselves  deriving  their  original  inspiration  from  the  English  School 
of  Constable  and  Bonington  and  they,  the  English,  in  their  time  deriv- 
ing from  the  Dutch  School  of  Ruysdael  and  Hobbema. 

But  as  the  collections  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  show  so  richly 
it  was  in  the  domestic  arts  through  this  long  period  that  the  United 
States  created  the  most  beautiful  of  backgrounds.  And  are  they 
not  revealed  today  in  all  the  elaborate  current  catalogues  of  the  art 
galleries  and  the  sales  rooms  the  country  over  which  tell  you  the  glory 
of  the  Stiegel,  Sandwich,  Wistarberg,  Stoddard,  Millville  and  South 
Jersey  glass,  golden  and  emerald  and  sapphire  blue  and  amethyst 
in  colour,  or  of  Eighteenth  century  "American  furniture,"  Windsor 
and  Hitchcock  and  Duncan  Phyfe  as  well  as  in  the  style  of  Chippen- 
dale, Sheridan,  and  Hepplewhite,  and  the  work  of  Benjamin  Randolph, 
James  Gillingham,  William  Savery,  Jonathan  Gostelowe,  Courtenay 
and  others  of  the  Philadelphia  gallery?  And  despite  the  unparalleled 
magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  country  houses  of  today  and  the 
gardens  do  we  not  turn,  just,  as  the  French  friends  of  Washington  did, 
for  our  sense  of  fitness  and  charm  to  the  homes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  and  the  American  manor  houses  with  their  crystal,  their 
china  and  pottery,  their  candelabras,  their  mahogany,  their  wall 
paper  and  the  family  portraits  ?  While  even  now  we  are  stealing  our 
ideas  of  gardens  from  theirs  and  actually  gathering  the  box  from  his- 
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toric  places  such  as  Washington's  Hayfield  plantation  and  transport- 
ing it  many  miles  in  order  to  make  a  modern  beauty  spot?  Even  the 
casual  person,  confronted  with  "Colonial"  effects,  is  aware  that  even 
in  our  everyday  homes  and  shops,  as  well  as  in  our  museums,  the 
"early  American  this"  and  "early  American  that,"  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury rugs,  furniture,  pewter,  silver  (with  the  Philadelphia  silver- 
smiths the  Richardsons,  the  Syngs,  Richard  Humphrey  and  hundreds 
of  others  in  the  lead)  copper  (made  by  Paul  Revere)  are  all  play- 
ing their  part  in  this  re-creation  of  the  background.  And,  as  we 
get  further  away  from  the  Nineteenth  Century,  moreover,  even  the 
Currier  and  Ives  colored  lithographs  of  the  Forties  and  Fifties  and 
Sixties  and  their  printed  and  colored  predecessors  are  coming  into 
a  great  vogue  because,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  New  England 
School  of  Literature,  it  is  realized  that  the  American  background 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  earliest  settlements,  since  it  repre- 
sented a  transmission  through  gifted  minds  of  the  European  tra- 
dition, w^as  rich  in  those  things  that  belonged  to  older  traditions 
and  richer  in  those  "native"  modifications  inevitable  in  a  new  world 
and  in  new  climates,  which  compelled  a  different  kind  of  a  house  in 
summer  and  in  winter,  and  brought  about  different  social  customs, 
even  different  manners,  wholly  apart  from  the  religious  or  political 
convictions  of  the  people  themselves.  And  that  it  is  possible  through 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  to  know  what  this  American  background 
has  been  is  an  important  thing  not  only  for  Philadelphia  but  for  the 
country  at  large.  And  with  the  beauty  of  the  architectural  back- 
ground, urban  or  suburban,  as  well  as  the  poetic  glory  of  our  Eastern 
countryside,  an  inspiring  reality  we  can  even  stand  the  curious  con- 
descensions of  those  who  write  of  us  as  if  we  were  aborigines  who 
have  been  brought  up  from  a  presumably  savage  condition  to  the  high 
state  of  civilization  existing  today  in  a  little  over  two  hundred  years  I 
And  we  can  even  be  amused  at  certain  fanatics  abroad  in  the  land 
who,  in  addition  to  saying  we  have  no  background  or  culture  of  our 
own,  insist  that  we  made  the  great  mistake  when  we  arrived  in  not 
adopting  that  of  the  Indians!  For  the  American  background  has 
beauty,  partly  inherited  and  partly  of  our  own  devising  and  is  some- 
thing to  be  reckoned  with. 

H.  M.  W. 
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Philadelphia    Silversmiths 

PUZZLES  of  one  sort  or  another  have  always  made  a  strong  ap- 
peal. A  few  years  ago  everyone  was  found  either  fitting  to- 
gether picture  puzzles  or  else  making  them,  and  with  the  change 
of  times  has  come  another  form  of  making  and  breaking,  the  "cross- 
word puzzle." 

A  great  allure  of  early  American  craftsmanship  has  been  the 
hunt  for  the  craftsman.  Silversmithing  was  the  first  form  to  engage 
attention  and  thanks  to  the  Boston  Exhibition  of  1906,  and  the  splen- 
did showing  made  under  subsequent  exhibitions  all  over  the  country, 
a  vast  amount  of  material  relating  to  the  workers  in  the  white  metal 
has  been  accumulated. 

Looking  through  the  scrap  book  of  Lawrence  Sully,  miniaturist 
and  brother  of  the  famous  Philadelphia  portrait  painter,  the  part  of 
a  bill  head  or  business  card  was  found  bearing  the  words  "Simmons, 
Gold,  South  Phil."    At  once  we  are  fired  with  the  desire  to  know  what 


Original  Piece  of  Business  Card. 
(actual  size) 

the  words  on  the  other  part  of  the  card  might  have  been.  From  the 
Philadelphia  Directory  we  learn  that  Andrew  Simmons  was  in  179G 
at  27  Race  Street,  and  in  1802  at  44  in  the  High  Street.  That  Samuel 
Alexander,  who  appears  in  our  Directory  from  1797  to  1808,  was  in 
'97  at  213  North  2nd  Street,  in  '98  at  33  South  2nd  Street,  and  in  '99 
back  again  at  213  North  2nd  Street.  Christian  Wiltberger  appears  in 
our  Directory  from  1793  to  1817,  most  of  which  time  he  occupies  two 
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places  of  business,  33  South  2nd  Street  in  his  earlier  years,  and  13 
North  2nd  Street  in  the  later  ones.  In  1801  we  find  Anthony  Sim- 
mons at  13  North  2nd  Street  and  we  find  John  Aitkin  at  33  South 
2nd  Street.  These  facts  seem  very  disjointed  and  we  are  no  nearer 
to  knowing  just  what  the  other  words  in  our  puzzle  should  be. 

Miss  Ella  Parsons  lent  for  exhibition  at  the  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum a  three  piece  Tea  Service,  in  the  well  recognized  vase  shape 
prevalent  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  It  is  extremely  graceful, 
very  beautifully  wrought  in  flat  flutes,  but  its  interest  to  us  is  far 
greater  on  account  of  its  marking,  for  the  Sugar  Vase  is  marked  "S. 
Alexander,"  while  the  handsome  Tea  Pot  is  marked  "Simmons  and 
Alexander."  Now  we  get  on  with  our  puzzle  and  find  that  Anthony 
Simmons  and  Samuel  Alexander  occupied  44  on  the  south  side  of  the 
High  Street  in  1801.  Not  only  does  this  date  Miss  Parson's  set  but 
supplies  the  missing  words  of  our  puzzle,  and  gives  us  a  little  insight 
into  these  old  Philadelphia  silversmiths,  which  is  increased  by  reason 
of  an  advertisement  appearing  in  the  Federal  Gazette  May  17,  1797. 

"Wiltberger  &  Alexander,  Goldsmiths  &  Jewellers,  Have 
imported  by  the  latest  arrivals  from  Europe,  a  large  and 
elegant  assortment  of  silver  plated  wares,  jewellery,  &c.  now 
opening  and  for  sale  at  their  manufactory  and  warehouse. 
No.  13,  north  Second  Street,  nearly  opposite  Christ  Church, 
where  they  carry  on  the  silversmith  and  jewellery  business 
in  all  its  branches,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

''Such  orders  as  their  friends  or  the  public  are  pleased 
to  favour  them  with,  will  be  thankfully  received  and  punc- 
tually executed  in  the  neatest  manner. 

"N.  B.    The  highest  price  given  for  old  gold  and  silver." 

The  same  newspaper  carried  the  advertisement  of  Samuel  Alex- 
ander in  the  issue  of  .Tune  5th,  and  this  is  followed  two  days  later, 
June  7th,  with  the  advertisement  of  Christian  Wiltberger. 

"Wiltberger  &  Alexander,  Silversmiths  and  Jewellers, 
"Have  this  day  dissolved  their  partnership  by  mutual 
consent.  As  Mr.  Wiltberger  has  authorized  himself  to  settle 
the  business  without  my  knowledge,  I  therefore  think  it  my 
duty  to  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I  am  neither 
dead,  insolvent,  or  run  away,  but  that  I  have  lately  removed 
to  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Wiltberger,  in  south 
Second  street,  No.  33,  where  I  mean  to  carry  on  the  business 
in  all  its  branches,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
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"N.  B.  The  highest  price  given  for  old  gold  and  silver  by 

Samuel  Alexander." 

"Christian  Wiltberger  Informs  his  friends  and  the  pub- 
lic, that  he  has  removed  from  No.  33,  south  Second  street  to 
No.  13,  north  Second,  nearly  opposite  Christ  Church,  where 
he  carries  on  the  silversmith's  and  jeweller's  business  in  all 
its  branches  as  usual. 

"He  has  also  on  hand  a  large  and  elegant  assortment  of 
Silver  plated  Wares,  Jewellery,  &c.  imported  by  the  latest 
arrivals  from  Europe,  together  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  Silver  Wares,  manufactured  immediately  under  his  own 
inspection,  which  he  means  to  sell  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms. 

"N.  B.    The  highest  price  given  for  old  Gold  and  silver." 

Here  we  see  that  a  partnership  has  been  formed  by  Alexander, 
who  makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  Directory  at  this  time.  Within 
a  short  time  he  and  Christian  Wiltberger  apparently  have  fallen  out 
and  Wiltberger  has  to  vacate  the  premises,  goes  to  North  2nd  Street, 
where  he  continues  for  a  long  time,  and  Alexander  continues  on  in 
the  South  2nd  Street  address,  later  forming  a  partnership  with 
Anthony  Simmons.  He  removes  in  1801  to  the  High  Street  but  he 
and  Simmons  seem  to  have  fallen  out  even  more  quickly,  and  we  find 
Alexander  has  left  that  partnership  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  John 
Aitken  has  the  house  in  2nd  Street,  formerly  occupied  by  Wiltberger 
and  Alexander.  All  this  would  seem  to  show  our  friend  Alexander 
as  rather  troublesome  and  unable  to  get  on  with  his  friends,  and  he 
disappears  from  our  knowledge  in  1808. 

So  now  we  have  worked  out  a  puzzle,  found  how  these  old  crafts- 
men were  joined  for  a  short  period  and  formed  new  combinations 
and  each  combination  had  its  own  mark,  though  the  partners  con- 
tinued to  use  their  own  punches,  apparently,  on  individual  pieces.  If 
we  could  ever  lay  our  hands  on  the  old  apprentice  lists,  I  think  many 
of  our  doubts  would  be  cleared  away. 

In  the  set  of  scales  and  weights  made  by  Richard  Humphreys, 
each  weight  is  marked  with  one  of  the  punches  we  know  him  to  have 
used,  but  the  ''six  pennyweight"  bears  the  marks  "D  H"  and  on  the 
reverse  "D  Hall."  This  would  seem  to  show  us  that  Hall  was  either 
an  apprentice  or  worked  in  the  shop  of  Richard  Humphreys,  and  I 
have  an  idea  that  Richard  Humphreys  himself  was  an  apprentice  of 
Philip  Syng.  But  these  things  will  be  good  for  another  puzzle  when 
someone  comes  with  a  document  that  supplies  a  clue. 

Illustrations,  advertisements,  or  any  other  document  relating  to 
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these  early  craftsmen,  must  always  be  hailed  with  great  pleasure  by 
those  who,  like  Mr.  Alfred  Coxe  Prime,  have  devoted  so  much  time 
and  earnest  work  to  the  solving  of  the  antiquarian  puzzles. 

S.  W.  W. 


f/     ^     l-uJ£  ViiJte-  for   o/dl jiti  i.  s/7i^er 


SJMAfONS<i  ALEXANDE' 

— -»—   No.  4*  4- 
5oufk  -Sidle  li 

FHIjLABEILPHIA 


BrsixEss   Card  of   Sim:moxs  &  Alexander. 
Showing  Original  and  Restored  Parts. 

A    New    Venture 

The  Museum  and  the  Philadelphia  Art  Alliance  together  are  en- 
deavoring to  form  a  circulating  gallery  of  pictures.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  a  letter  that  has  been  sent  to  five  hundred  Amer- 
ican artists : 

"It  is  a  plan  to  widen  the  interest  of  the  community  in 
American  art,  and  in  American  artists,  and  to  encourage  the 
placing  of  their  works  by  purchase  and  loan  in  many  homes, 
instead  of  a  few.  It  is  felt  that  the  buying  of  pictures  must 
be  more  than  merely  a  rich  man's  game,  if  art  is  to  be  far- 
reaching  in  its  appeal." 

"We  wish  to  enable  the  man  of  moderate  means,  the 
man  who  has  never  before  considered  the  possession  of  orig- 
inal works  of  art,  to  hang  in  his  home,  for  leisurely  study 
and  appreciation,  worthy  pictures  by  American  painters  of 
accredited  standing.  Such  men  often  find  that  they  can 
afford  to  buy  moderate  priced  canvases.    They  have  the  er- 
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roneous  idea  that  good  pictures  cost  at  least  $1000,  but  we 
wish  to  show  them  that  they  can  possess  them  at  a  cost  vary- 
ing from  $50.00  to  $300.00,  at  the  utmost  $500.00.  Covered 
by  sufficient  insurance,  the  pictures  can  be  borrowed  for  a 
limited  length  of  time,  or  they  can  purchase  them  on  install- 
ments. Experience  along  similar  lines  in  other  cities  has 
shown  that  most  borrowers  eventually  buy  one  of  the  pic- 
tures, instead  of  returning  it." 

■'To  start  the  circulating  gallery,  the  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum plans  to  hold  an  exhibition,  with  a  private  view,  on 
Monday,  April  20th,  and  continuing  the  exhibition  for  six 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Art  Alliance  will  take 
charge  and  administer  the  actual  circulation  of  pictures." 

Prints  are  to  sell  from  $5.00  to  $25.00. 

Notes 

Exhibition  of  Paintings  and  Prints.  An  exhibition  of  paintings 
and  prints  to  inaugurate  the  proposed  circulating  gallery  of  pictures, 
will  be  held  at  the  Museum,  opening  with  a  private  view  on  Monday, 
April  20th,  and  continuing  for  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  collection  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Art  Alliance  for  circulation. 

Promenade  Lectures.     Lectures  will  be  given  at  the  Museum  on 

Thursdays  at  3  P.  M.  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  as  follows : 

Sheffield  Plate.  Dr.  S.  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr. 

Evolution  of  Ornament.  Mr.  Huger  Elliott. 

Evolution  of  Ornament.  Mr.  Huger  Elliott. 

Interior  Decoration.  Mr.  J.  F.  Copeland. 

Prints.  Dr.  A.  E.  Bye. 

Paintings.  Dr.  A.  E.  Bye. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  and  His  Work.  Miss  M.  K.  Miller. 

Museum  Library.  The  reference  library  of  the  Museum  contains 
books  and  periodicals  on  art  and  all  subjects  pertaining  to  art,  which 
are  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  public  for  consultation.  The  Librarian 
will  be  glad  to  give  any  assistance  desired.  Open  from  9.30  A.  M.  to 
4.00  P.  M.,  Saturdays  9.30  A.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M.;  closed  Sundays,  Mon- 
days and  holidays. 

Talks  on  Painting.  Dr.  A.  E.  Bye  will  give  talks  on  painting  in 
the  Picture  Galleries  every  Tuesday  afternoon  at  3.00  o'clock. 

Cover  Illustration.  Portrait  of  "Commodore  Hull,"  by  Gilbert 
Stuart.    Lent  to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Isaac  Piatt. 

Docent  Service.  The  Docent,  Miss  M.  K.  Miller,  will  conduct 
visitors  about  the  Museum  and  explain  the  collections  free  of  charge 
on  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  from  2.00  to  4.00  o'clock. 
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April 

2. 

April 

9. 

April 

16. 

April 

23. 

April 

30. 

May 

7. 

May 

14. 

Accessions 

Class  Object 

CERAMICS    Set   of   Toy   Dishes,   American, 

early    lyth    century. 
I'ottery    Jug,    American,    lOtli 

century. 
tfUKXITURE    Kasse,    Pennsylvania    German, 

late  18th  century. 
GLASS Five    Glass    Decanters,     Irish, 

late  ISth  century. 
MISCELLANEOUS    Toy  Coach. 

SCULPTURE    Bronze      Figure       of      Temple 

(Juardian,       Six       Dynasties 
(205-620   A.D.) 

SILVER     Pitcher,      made      by      William 

(ihiselin,  Philadelphia,  1750. 
Sucket    Fork,    made    by    .Tohn 
de  Nise,  Philadelphia,  about 
1700. 

TEXTILES  Two  Samplers  with  Inscrip- 
tions :  "Jane  Hinds  July 
1785"  and  "Ann  Anuing 
Aged  10  years  Oct  1834". 
Printed  cotton  curtains.  Va- 
lence, and  fragments,  with 
scenes  of  Corpus  Christi 
processions,  Alsatian,  early 
19th  century. 


Source 
Given   by   Charles   R.   Stauflfer. 

(iiven  by   Stanley  Cowman. 

I'urchase,  Membership  Fund. 

Given  l)y  Harold  E.  Gillingham. 

(Jiven    by   Mrs.   Hampton    L.    Car- 
son, 
(iiven  by  II.  H.  F.  Jayne. 

Special  Gift. 

(iiven  by  Mrs.  .Vlfri'd  (^^oxe  Prime. 


(iiven  by  Miss  Mabel  L.  H. 
Thomas. 


r.y  Purchase,  Darley  Fund. 


Acquisitions  to  the  Museum  Library 

From  January  1,  1925,  to  March  1,  1925. 
BOOKS  ADDED  BY  PURCHASE 


Author 


Bartsch,  A(iam. 
Baud-Bovy,  Daniel. 
Binyon,  Laurence. 
Braquenie  and  Magnac. 
Contet,  F.,  editor. 
De-Mauri,  L. 
Demotte,  G.  J. 
Dumonthier,  Ernest. 
Dumonthier,  Ernest. 
Dumonthier,  Ernest. 
Dumonthier,  Ernest. 
Hannover,  Emil. 
Hendley,  Thoma.^  H. 


Kerfoot,  J.  B. 
Matejcek  and  Wirth. 
Oelsner,  G.  H. 
Pillement,  Jean. 


Stein,  Sir  Aurel. 
Stein,  Sir  Aurel. 
Swan,  Charles. 
Vanderpoel,  Emily  Noyes. 


Title 
American  Art  Annual,  vol.  21. 
Artibus  Asiae,  No.  1. 
Le  Peintre  Graveur,  21  vols. 
Peasant  Art  in  Switzerland. 
Asiatic  Art  in  the  British  Museum. 
La  Manufacture  de  la  Savonnerie. 
Documents  de  Ferronnerie  Ancienne. 
Vinovo  and  its  Porcelain. 
Tapisserie  Gothique,  pt.  4. 
Les  Tables. 
Le  Meuble-Toilette. 
Sieges  de  Georges  Jacob. 
Sieges  de  Jacob  Frei'es. 
Pottery  and  Porcelain,  3  vols. 
Damascening  on  Steel  or  Iron. 
Influences  of  Indian  Art. 
American  Pewter. 

Modern  and  Contemporary  Czech  Art. 
Handbook  of  Weaves. 
Fleurs,  Oiseaux  et  Fantaisies. 
Priced  Sales  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of 

Colonel  H.  H.  Mulliner. 
Priced   Sales   Catalogue  of  the   Swaythling 

Collection. 
Ancient  Chinese  Figured  Silks. 
Thousand  Buddhas,  3  vols. 
Gesta  Romanorum. 
American  Lace  and  Lace-Makers. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Bi'ief  Guide  to 

the  Chinese  Embroideries. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Brief  Guide  to 

the  Turkish  Woven  Fabrics. 
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Author 


BOOKS  ADDED  BY  PURCHASE  (Continued) 

Title 


Wallis,  Henry. 

Author 
Gilchrist.  Helen   Ives. 
Jones,  E.  Alfred,  conip. 
Lewis,  John  Frederick. 

Stettiner,  Richard. 
Weimar,  Wilhelm. 


Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Brief  Guide  to 
the  Western  Painted,  Dyed  and  Printed 
Textiles. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Catalogue  of 
Algerian  Embroideries. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Catalogue  of 
the  Jones  Collection,  2  vols. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Guide  to  the 
Collection  of  Carpets. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Guide  to  the 
Collection  of  Costumes. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Notes  on  Car- 
pet-Knotting and  Weaving. 

Byzantine  Ceramic  Art. 


Books  Added  by  Gift 

Title 

Catalogue  of  Japanese  Colour- 
Prints. 

Catalogue  of  the  Severance 
Collection  of  Arms  and 
Armor. 

Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of 
Old  Plate  of  William  E. 
Farrer. 

Redemption    of    the    lower 
Schuylkill. 

Review  of  the  Principal  Ac- 
quisitions, 1920. 

Kleinodienbuch  des  Jakob 
Mores. 

Daguerreotypie  in  ITamburg. 


DOXOR 

Sir  Otto  Beit. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    John    Long 
Severance. 

Gaspard  and  Henry  Farrer. 


John   Frederick  Lewis. 

Victoria    and     Albert     Mu- 
seum. 

Hamburg  Museum   fiir 
Kunst  und  Gewerbe. 

Hamburg  Museum   fiir 
Kunst  und  Gewerbe. 


New  Membership 
Since  the  report  pubhshed  in  the  March,  1925,  Bulletin,  the  fol- 
lowing fifty-six  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  membership 

roll.  _  .     _ 

Patron  in  Perpetuity 

Morris.  Miss  Lyilia   T. 

Contributing  Member 

Cummings,  J.  Howell 

Annual  Members 

Read,  Theo<lore  H. 

Reed,  Miss  Anna  M. 

Rees,  Mrs.  S.  M. 

Reeve,  Newbern 

Rehborn,  Herman 

Reid,  Mrs.  L.  S. 

Rice,  Harry 

Robinson  Hosiery  Mills 

Schick,  Miss  Elma  H. 

Schlegel.  Carl  A. 

Shakespeare,  Mrs.  Edw.  O. 

Shalet,  A.  Paul 

Smalley,  W.  V. 

Snellenburg,  Mrs.  Morton  E. 

Stern,  Mrs.  Horace 

Swenk,  Edmund  D. 

Tanner,  O.  J. 

Taws,  John  H. 


Atkins,  John  S. 

Biasiolo,  Elias 

Bole,  Mrs.  John  Clark 

Burnhill  Mfg.  Company 

Clavan,  Harry  B. 

Connerv,  Frank  J. 

Dale,  Edward  C. 

Davis,  Edwin 

Goll,  Mrs.  William  Henry 

Marshall.  Mrs.  George  Morley 

Mattes.  Frank 

Miller,  L.  O. 

Neely,  Dr.  Wm.  K.,  Jr. 

Netter,  Jacob 

Piatt  Brothers 

Ramsey,  Mrs.  Ellwood 

Rath,  Henry  A. 

Raynor,  John  S. 


Taylor,  Mrs.  Henry  J. 
Trower,  John  M. 
Tudor,  George 
Tuttle,  John  Baker 
Vallier,  William  H. 
Van  Name,  Miss  Mary  I. 
Venzie,  Mrs.  Delia 
Von  Gerichten,  Edmund 
Waller,  Dr.  L.  O. 
Walters,  William  H. 
Warner,  Mrs.  Hampton  L. 
Warnock,  James.  Jr. 
Watkin,  Lewis  M.,  Jr. 
Watson,  J.  Carroll 
Weakley,  Andrew  J. 
Weir,  Miss  M.  Alice 
Wheelwright,  Robert 
Whitaker,  Ralph 


Donations 


Neuman,  Rabbi  Abraham  A. 


Taylor,  Frank  IT. 
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Membership 


Benefactors  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $25,000  or  more  to 

the  Corporation. 
Patrons  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $5,000  to  the  Corporation. 
Fellows  for  Life,  who  contribute  $1,000  at  one  time. 
Life  Members,  who  contribute  $300  at  one  time. 
Fellows,  who  contribute  $250  a  year. 
Sustaining  Members,  who  contribute  $100  a  year. 
Contributing  Members,  who  contribute  $25  a  year. 
Annual  Members,  who  contribute  $10  a  year. 
Fellows  or   Sustaining  Members  whose  contributions  aggregate  $1,000  may 

be  elected  Fellows  for  Life. 
Benefactors,  Patrons,  Fellows  for  Life  and  Life  Members  shall  not  be  liable 

to  annual  dues. 


Privileges 


All  members  are  entitled  to  the  following  benefits: 

The  right  to  vote  and  transact  business  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Invitations  to  all  general  receptions  and  exhibitions  held  at  the  Museum  and 
the  School. 

Free  access  to  the  Museum  and  School  Libraries. 

Admission  to  the  following  Illustrated  Lectures: 

Thirty  Lectures  on  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ORNAMENTAL  MOTIVES, 
given  by  Huger  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School,  on  Tuesdays  at  11  A.  M.,  begin- 
ning September  30th. 

Twenty-six  Lectures  on  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  IN- 
TERIOR DECORATORS,  given  by  J.  Frank  Copeland,  on  Thursdays  at  9  A.  M., 
beginning  October  2nd. 

Twenty-four  Lectures  on  FURNITURE:  ITS  HISTORIC  DEVELOPMENT, 
given  by  Edward  Warwick,  on  Wednesday  mornings  at  11  o'clock  and  Wednesday 
evenings  at  7.30  o'clock,  beginning  October  1st. 

Thirty  Lectures  on  ARTISTIC  EXPRESSION,  given  by  Huger  Elliott, 
Principal  of  the  School,  on  Thursdays  at  9  A.  M.,  beginning  September  25th. 

Thirty  Lectures  on  HISTORY  OF  COSTUME  AND  ARMOUR,  given  by 
Edward  Warwick,  on  Mondays  at  11  A.  M.,  beginning  September  22nd. 

Also  a  copy  of  each  of  the  following  publications: 

Illustrated  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Museum. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation. 

Annual  Circulars  of  the  School. 

Art  Handbooks  and  Art  Primers,  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Museum. 
(A  printed  list  of  publications  will  be  mailed  to  any  member  on  application.) 

A  list  of  members  is  published  each  year  in  the  Annual  Report.  All  persons 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  institution  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
as  members. 

Applications  for  membership,  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Charles  H.  Winslow,  at  the  School,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS:  IN  ORDER  TO  FACILITATE  THE  PROMPT  DELIVERY 
OF  MAIL,  THE  CORPORATION  MEMBERS  ARE  EARNESTLY  REQUESTED 
TO  SEND  NOTIFICATION    OFANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SECRETARY 
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Pennsylvania  Museum  and  school  of  Industrial  Art 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


GiFFORD    PiNCHOT, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 


W.  Freeland  Kendrick, 

Mayor  of  Philadelphia 


Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 

Charles  Bond 

Mrs.  Edward  Browning 

William  M.  Elkins 

John  Gribbel 

John  S.  Jenks 

GusTAV  Ketterer 


Edwin  O.  Lewis 
c.  h.  ludington 
John  D.  McIlhenny 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 
Eli  Kirk  Price 
Thomas  Robins 
Edgar  V.  Seeler 


J.  Stogdell  Stokes 
Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
James  F.  Sullivan 
George  D.  Widener 
John  T.  Windrim 
Charles  J.  Webb 
William  Wood 


John  1).  McIlhenny,  Preitdent 
William  M.  Elkins,  Vice-President 
Charles  H.  Winslow,  Secretary 


OFFICERS 


Edward  W.  France,  Director  of  the  Textile  School 


Charles  Bond,  Treasurer 

Thomas  H.  Willson,  Asst.  Treas.  and  Registrar 

HuGER  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School 


MUSEUM  COMMITTEE 

John  D.  McIlhenny,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  ex-officio 

Morris  R.  Bockius 

Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 

Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 

William  M.  Elkins 

Sydney  E.  Hutchinson 

John  S.  Jenks 

Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy  ; 

George  H.  Lorimer 

C.  H.  Ludington 

Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patteksok 

Alfred  C.  Prime 

J.  Stogdell  Stokes 

Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 

Rodman  Wanamaker 

George  D.  Wideneb 

Honorary  Curators 

Mrs.  Jones  Wister   Oriental  Pottery 

Mrs,    Wm.  D.  Frishmuth,   Musical  Instruments 

F.    D.   Langenheim    Numismatics 

Mrs.  William  T.   Carter   Lace 


INSTRUCTION  COMMITTEE 

Eli  Kirk  Price,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  ex-officio 

Charles  Bond 

Charles  L.  Borxe,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 

Nicola  D'Ascenzo 

John  Fisler 

Samuel  S.  Fleisher 

Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 

GusTAV  Ketterer 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Logan 

Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 

Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhoads 

William  H.  Richardson 

Edgar  V.  Seeler 

William  Wood 


Honorary  Member 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 


MUSEUM 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr Acting  Director 

Baugh  Barber  Memorial  Curator  Pennsylvania  German  Pottery 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bye  Curator  of  Painting 

Horace  H.   F.  Jayne   Curator  of  Oriental  Art 

Catherine  F.   Woodhouse   Curator  of  Lace 

Langdon   Warner   Adviser  in   Oriental  Art 


ASSOCIATE  COMMITTEE  OF  WOMEN 


President 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 

Vice-Presidents 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 
l^fiss  Nina  Lea 

Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 

Recording  Secretary 
Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 

Treasurer 
Mrs.  Edward  Browning 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Mrs.  Thornton  Oakley 

Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Baird 
Mrs.  Edwin  N.  Benson,  Jr. 


Mrs.  McFadden  Brinton 
Mrs.  William  T.  Carter 
Mrs.  J.  Hamilton  Cheston 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Clark 
Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 
Mrs.  S.  Grey  Dayton 
Mrs.  William  A.  Dick 
Mrs.  Russell  Duane 
Miss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing 
Mrs.  George  H.  Frazier 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove 
Mrs.  F.  Woodson  Hancock 
Mrs.  H.  Norris  Harrison 
Mrs.  Charles  Wolcott  Henry 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Judson 
Mrs.  J.  Louis  Ketterlinus 
Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Logan 
Mrs.  Norman  MacLeod 
Mrs.  John  H.  McFadden,  Jh. 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 
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Mrs.  Eli  Kirk  Price 
Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhoads 
Countess  of  Santa  Eulalia 
Mrs.  C.  Shillard-Smith 
1\Irs.  W    Standley  Stokes 
Mrs.  William  H.  Walbaum 
Mrs.  Albert  B.  Weimer 
Mrs.  C.  Stewart  Wurts 

Contributing  Member 
Mrs.  Percival  Roberts,  Jr. 

Honorary  Member 

Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
Mrs.  M.  Hamptoh  Todd 


